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FOREWORD 

This  analysis  of  the  ccanmercial  policies  of  Guatemala  and  its 
trade  relations  with  the  world  and  with  the  Iftiited  States  is  one  of 
a  series  making  up  part  II  of  a  report  by  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission  on  the  Foreign  Trade  of  Latin  America.   Part  I  deals  with 
the  trade  of  Latin  America  as  a  "wiiole,  part  II  with  the  trade  of 
individual  Latin  American  countries,  and  part  III  with  Latin  American 
export  commodities.   Part  I  contains  a  short  description  of  the 
Latin  American  area,  a  consideration  of  the  commercial  policies  of 
the  Latin  American  countries,  an  examination  of  the  total  trade  of 
Latin  America  with  the  world  sind  with  the  United  States,  and  an  anal- 
ysis of  special  problems  in  the  foreign  trade  of  Latin  America,  in- 
cluding those  arising  out  of  the  present  European  war.   Part  II, 
consisting  of  20  sections,  is  a  survey  of  the  commercial  policy  and 
the  foreign  trade  of  each  of  the  20  Latin  American  republics,  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  trend,  composition,  smd  destination  of 
exports,  and  the  trend,  composition,  and  source  of  imports.   Each 
section  also  contains  an  analysis  of  the  trade  of  the  United  States 
with  the  particular  country.   Part  III  deals  individually  with 
approximately  30  selected  Latin  American  export  commodities,  for  each 
of  which  there  is  a  discussion  of  production,  exports,  trade  barriers, 
prices,  and  competitive  conditions,  and  the  effects  of  the  European 
war. 


The  countries  covered  in  part  II  of  this  report  are  as 
follows: 

Section  1.  -  Argentina 
do.   2.  -  Bolivia 
do,   3,  -  Brazil 
do.   4..  -  Chile 
do.   5.  -  Colombia 
do.   6.  -  Ecuador 
do.   7.  -  Paraguay 
do.   8.  -  Peru 
do.   9.  -  Uruguay 
do.  10.  -  Venezuela 
do.  11.  -  Costa  Rica 
do.  12.  -  EL  Salvador 
do.  13.  -  Guatemala 
do.  H*  '  Honduras 
do.  15*  ->  Hicaragua 
do.  16.  -  Panama 
do.  17.  -  Mexico 
do.  Id.  -  Cuba 
do.  19.  -  Dominican  Republic 
do.  20.  -  Haiti 
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SECTION  13.  -  GUATEMALA 

Guatemala  -  A  Description 
Hiys ical  characteristic s . 

The  Republic  of  Guatemala j^th^  most  northerly  of  the  Central 
American  countries,  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  Mexico,  on  the 
east  by  the  Crown  Colony  of  British  Honduras,  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and 
the  Republic  of  Honduras,  and  on  the  south  by  El  Salvador  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean.   Extending  about  270  miles  from  north  to  south,  and 
with  a  maxifflum  width  of  about  250  miles,  it  has  a  Pacific  coast  line 
of  200  miles,  and  a  Caribbean  littoral  of  70  miles.   Its  area,  A2,3(>A 
square  miles,  is  approximately  equivalent  to  that  of  Tennessee. 

Guatemala  is  traversed  from  north  to  south  by  a  mountain  range 

2/ 
known  as  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes.   In  this  range,  vriiich  is  close 

to  the  Pacific  coast,  there  are  a  number  of  healthful  and  fertile 

plateaus,  on  which  the  greater  part  of  the  population  lives.   Spurs 

of  the  Cordillera  extend  in  various  directions,  but  principally  toward 

the  Caribbean,  where  they  descend  more  gradually  to  sea  level  than  on 

the  Pacific  slope.   Elevations  in  the  Cordillera  reach  H,000  feet. 

In  common  with  the  ranges  which  extend  down  the  west  coast  of  Mexico 

and  Central  America,  the  Guatemalan  Cordillera  contains  numerous 

volcanoes,  only  two  of  which  are  active.   Plains  constitute  the 

noirthem  part  of  Guatemala  between  British  Honduras  and  Mexico.   On 

the  side  toward  Mexico  the  land  is  rolling,  and  suited  for  cattle 

raising;  toward  British  Honduras,  it  is  forested. 

1/  In  Spanish,  Repilblica  de  Guatemala. 

2/  Altho\agh  known  by  this  name,  the  Guatemalan  moimtains  have  no 
genetic  connection  with  the  South  American  Andean  system.   The 
Guatemalan  ranges  belong  to  the  Antillean  system. 


As  in  other  mountainous  tropical  areas,  the  climate  of  Guatemala 
varies  considerably  with  the  altitude.   In  the  coastal  lowlands,  and 
in  those  areas  with  an  elevation  up  to  about  2,000  feet  (tieira 
caliente),  the  climate  is  hot  and  humid  throughout  the  year.   The 
interior  plateaus,  at  elevations  of  from  3>000  to  8,000  feet  (tierra 
templada)  have  a  climate  which  is  equable  and  healthful,  with  warm 
days  and  cool  nights.   In  the  higher  regions  (tierra  fria)  it  is 
distinctly  cool»   The  mean  annual  temperature  in  the  tierra  caliente 
is  about  80^  F.,  and  that  in  the  tierra  templada  is  about  58°  F, 
There  are  two  seasons,  the  rainy  and  the  dry.   The  rainy  season  begins 
in  May;  in  the  interior  regions  it  extends  until  November,  bat  on  the 
coast  it  sometimes  lasts  until  December.   Snow  occasionally  falls  in 
December  or  January  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  tierra  templada*   The 
annual  rainfall  in  the  vicinity  of  Guatemala  City  (elevation  iV,900 
feet)  averages  about  45  inches |  in  some  parts  of  the  coastal  plains, 
however,  it  reaches  200  inches. 

There  are  numerotis  rivers  in  Gfuatemala,  but  for  the  most  part 
they  are  not  navigable.   Because  the  Cordillera  is  closer  to  the 
Pacific  coast  than  to  the  Atleintic,  the  country  is  divided  into  two 
unequal  drainage  areas,  and  the  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Pacific 
are  short  and  swift.   The  most  important  from  the  standpoint  of 
navigation  are  the  Rio  Polochic  and  the  Rio  Dulce,  which  flow  into 
the  Gulf  of  Honduras}  several  others  are  navigable  by  small  boats. 
The  most  important  lakes  in  Guatemala  are  Atillan  and  Izabal,  both  of 
which  may  be  navigated  by  steamers. 


1/ 

About  600  miles  of  railroad  are  in  operation  in  Guatemala,  in 

addition  to  the  mileage  on  banana  plantations.   The  principal  line, 

2J 
operated  by  the  International  Railways  of  Central  America,  provides 

service  between  Guatemala  City,  Puerto  Barrios,  Pacific  ports,  UexLco, 

and  EL  Salvador.   A  smaller  railroad,  the  Ferrocarril  Verapaz  (28 

miles)  connects  the  coffee  districts  of  Verapaz  with  Lake  Izabal, 

Plantation  railways  serving  the  banana  districts  of  the  Ihiited  Fruit 

Company  total  about  280  miles. 

On  Deooaber  31  >  1939,  there  were  approximately  3,700  miles  of 
highways  in  Guatemala,  connecting  all  the  important  cities.   About 
650  miles  of  highway  were  under  construction,  and  300  miles  were  pro- 
jected.  The  principal  highways  radiate  from  Guatemala  City  to  Antigua 
and  Chimaltenango,  to  the  SeQvadoran  frontier,  to  San  Jose,  and  to 
Qoezaltenango . 
Population* 

The  population  of  Guatemala  is  greater  than  that  of  asy  other 
country  of  Central  America.   The  most  recent  census  -  that  of  1921  - 
placed  its  population  at  2,005,000.   According  to  an  estimate  of 
December  31,  1938,  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  3, 044,^^90 ,^Trtiich 
repreBents  a  gain  of  52  percent  in  17  years.   On  the  basis  of  this 
estimate  there  were  in  1938  about  72  persons  to  the  square  mile. 

"1/  The  gage  of  the  Guatemalan  railroads  is  3  feet  (the  standard 
United  States  gage  is  4,  feet  8|  inches). 

2/  This  railroad  is  owned  by  United  States  interests. 

^  Work  continues  on  the  important  highway  from  Guatemala  City  to 
the  Pet^n  region;  by  the  end  of  194-0,  181  miles  had  been  built,  and 
the  construction  of  112  miles  remained.   Motor  vehicles  registered  in 
Guatemala  in  1938  totaled  3,927. 

/fc/  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Commercial 
Travelers'  Guide  to  Latin  America,  1940,  Part  III,  p.  72. 


Guatemala  is  the  second  most  densely  popiilated  coimtry"  in  Central 
America,  being  exceeded  in  this  respect  only  by  EL  Salvador.   The 
population  of  Guatemala  is  predominantly  rural.   Only  thr^e  cities 
have  more  than  12,000  inhabitants,  and  the  combined  population  of  tlie 
22  most  important  cities  and  towns  is  only  somewhat  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  total  for  the  country.   The  population  of  Guateraala  is 
largely  concentrated  on  the  interior  plateaus  and  on  the  comparatively 
narrow  Pacific  slope  of  the  Cordillera.   The  Atlantic  slope,  v/hile 
constituting  the  greater  part  of  the  country's  area,  is  much  more 
sparsely  settled. 

The  principal  city  of  Guatemala  is  its  capital,  Guatemala  City, 
located  at  an  altitude  of  about  /^,900  feet.   It  has  a  population  of 
167,000.   Other  important  cities  and  towns,  all  of  which  are  in  the 
interior,  are  Quezaltenango ,  26,100;  Antigua,  the  former  capital, 
12,300;  San  Pedro  Sacetepequez-San  Marcos,  10,000;  and  Salama, 
8,000.   Six  other  cities  have  populations  ranging  from  8,000  to 
5,000.   Puerto  Barrios,  the  principal  Atlantic  port,  has  a  popula- 
tion estim8.ted  at  3,000.   San  Jose,  the  principal  port  on  the  Pacific 

1/ 
coast,  has  1,500  inhabitants. 

The  people  of  Guatemala  are  predominantly  descendants  of  the 
Meyas;  an  official  estimate  indicates  that  about  two-thirds  of  them 
are  of  pure  Indian  blood .   The  remaining  one-third  is  largely  composed 
of  mixed  races,  principally  Spanish  and  Indian.   The  official 
language  is  Spanish.   A  number  of  Indian  dialects  are  also  used,  and 
in  some  of  the  remote  areas,  only  the  Indian  dialects  are  spoken.  Be- 
cause of  the  number  of  United  States  citizens  and  Jamaican  laborers  on 
the  Atlantic  coast,  English  is  quite  generally  understood  in  that 
part  of  the  countiy. 


l/  tt.  S,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Commercial 
Trwelers'  Guide  to  Latin  America.  l^i^O,  Part  III,  jdp.  8S-87. 


Natural  resourceg  and  economy. 

Agrici J.t\ire .  -  GuEteoiala  is  almost  entirely  an  agricultural  coun- 
try.  It  is  estimated  that  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  people  are 
engaged  in  tilling  the  soil,  and  95  percent  of  Guatemalan  exports 
customarily  consist  of  agricultural  products.   The  principal  agri- 
cultural export  crops  are  coffee  and  bananas,  but  substantial  quanti- 
ties of  sugar  cane,  cotton,  com,  beans,  wheat,  tobacco,  cacao,  rice, 
hemp,  flax,  yucca,  grapes,  potatoes,  and  plantains  are  grown,  chiefly 
for  domestic  consumption.   Only  a  small  part  of  the  Guatemalan  area 
is  under  cultivation.   In  1938-39  the  land  devoted  to  the  seven  prin- 
cipal crops  -  com,  coffee,  beans,  bananas,  wheat,  sugar  cane,  and 
rice  -  totaled  1.5  million  acres,  or  less  than  6  percent  of  the  total 
area  of  the  country. 

The  Guatemalan  economy,  as  it  relates  to  international  trade,  is 
characterized  by  the  extent  of  its  dependence  upon  coffee  and  bananas. 
Exports  of  these  two  products  ordinarily  account  for  nine-tenths  or 
more  of  the  total  value  of  exports.   Some  honey,  sugar,  zacat^n  root, 
essential  oils,  coconuts,  and  other  minor  agricultural  products  are 
exported,  but  their  value  is  small. 

CJoffee  is  by  far  the  most  important  export  crop  of  Guatemala, 

accounting  for  nearly  three-fifths  of  the  value  of  total  shipments 

abroad,  irtiich  in  1939  amounted  to  17  million  dollars.   Guatemala 

ranks  fifth  among  the  coffee-producing  countries  of  the  world,  and 

1/  The  approximate  sirea  devoted  to  each  of  the  principal  croi>s  in 
1938-39  was  as  follows:  Com,  866,000  acres;  coffee,  276,000; 
beans,  169,000;  bananas,  83,000;  wheat,  ^4,000;  sugar  cane, 
37,000;  and  rice,  2^,000. 


fourth  among  the  coffee-producing  countries  of  Latin  America,  being 
exceeded  only  by  Brazil,  Colombis.,  and  El  Se.lvador.-i/ 

Coffee  is  cultivated  in  most  sections  of  the  Republic,  at  eleva- 
tions of  from  1,000  to  5,000  feet.   The  princij>al  coffee-groising 

districts  are  in  the  highlands  of  the  Pacific  coast,  especially  north 

I  2/ 

of  Guatemala  City,  and  the  Coban  district  on  the  Cariblieer  side.-^ 

Guatemalan  coffee  is  of  a  "mild"  type  (coffea  arables),  end  is  used 
in  the  United  States  largely  for  blending  purposes.    It  ccnunands  a 
high  price  in  European  and  United  States  markets,  and  competes  only 
indirectly  with  coffee  from  Brazil.   An  exceptionally  fine  quality  of 
coffee  is  grown  in  the  famous  Alta  Verapaz  or  Coban  district. 

Because  of  the  extent  to  Trhich  Guatemala  depends  on  exports  of 
coffee,  the  country  is  susceptible  to  the  disadvantages  inlierent  in  a 
"one-crop"  economy.   The  conditions  surrounding  the  grov:ing  and 
marketing  of  this  product  determine  in  great  measure  the  prosperity  of 
the  country J  fluctuations  in  prices  and  shifts  in  markets  are  immedi- 
ately reflected  in  both  the  foreign  and  domestic  trade  of  the 
Republic,   To  a  certain  extent  Guatemala  has  been  successful  in  over- 
coming this  dependence  on  coffee  during  the  last  decade.   In  1929 
three-fourths  of  the  value  of  total  Guateinalan  exports  consisted  of 
coffee.   The  expansion  of  the  banana  industry,  especially  after  1936, 
as  wel3  as  the  increased  exports  of  som.e  of  the  minor  commodities, 
caused  a  fairly  steady  decline  in  the  importance  of  coffee.   Another 

1/  Production  in  the  Netherlands  Indies  also  exceeds  that  in 
Guatemala. 

2/  In  1934-  there  v#ere  nearly  2,000  coffee  plantations  in  Guateciela, 
then  covering  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  cultivated  area  of  the  co\m- 
try.  Germans  owned  or  controlled  one-third  or  more  of  these  planta- 
tions in  1934-. 

2/  In  the  trade,  all  coffees  are  roughly  grouped  into  "Brazils"  and 
"IJIilds,"  the  latter  constituting  all  coffees  grown  outside  of  Brazil. 
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factor  was  the  low  price  of  coffee  in  recent  years  as  compared  with 
1929.   In  1939  soEiev/hat  less  than  three-fifths  of  the  total  value  of 
Guatemalan  exports  consisted  of  coffee. 

In  1929  Genmny  was  the  principal  market  for  Guatenialan  coffee, 
taking  nearly  one-half  of  total  exports.   The  United  States  took  more 
than  one-third.   In  1938,  however,  the  United  States  took  nearly 
three-fifths,  and  GermaiTy  about  one-fifth.   The  remainder  went  to 
other  European  markets.   The  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe,  and  the 
ensuing  events,  caused  the  virtiial  loss  of  Guatemala's  European  market 
for  coffee,  but  this  loss  is  offset  in  part  by  the  quota  assigned  to 
Guatemala  for  exports  to  the  United  States  imder  the  Inter-American  , 
Coffee  Agreem.ent,  signed  November  28,  19A-0,       The  Guatemalan  quota  for 
the  year  beginning  October  1,  194-0,  was  set  at  about  70,8  million 
pounds,  whereas  exports  tfl,  the  United  States  amoiinted  to  55.7  million 
poiinds  in  1938  and  to  56.4-  million  pounds  in  1939.   By  an  executive 
decree  of  November  A,   194-0,  each  coffee  plantation  in  Guatemala  was 
allotted  a  quota  for  export  to  the  United  States  market  amounting  to 
75  percent  of  its  production  from  October  1,  194-0,  to  September  30, 
19A1. 

Bananas,  the  second  ranking  Guatenialan  export  conjr.odity,  now 
account  for  about  three-tenths  of  the  value  of  total  exports,  as  com- 
pared with  about  one-seventh  in  1929.   In  1938,  Guateniala  ranked 
third  among  the  bane.na-exporting  countries  of  Latin  America,  and 

1/  535,000  bags  of  60  kilograms,  net.   MTective  June  1,  194-1,  the 
Inter-American  Coffee  Board  increased  the  totsvl  quantity  permitted  to 
enter  the  United  States,  rsising  the  Giiatemalan  quota  to  nearly  72 
million  pounds. 

2/  The  quota  is  admiristered  by  the  Central  Coffee  Office  of  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture.   Some  changes  v;ere  subsequeiitly  made  in  the 
original  quota  allotments. 
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fovirth  among  those  of  the  world,  being  exceeded  only  by  Jamaica, 
Mexico,  and  Honduras.   No  data  are  available  showing  production  of 
bananas  in  Guatemala,  but  exports  in  the  3  years  193^-38  averaged  8.6 
million  bunches  annually.-'   Production  and  exports  increased  substan- 
tially during  the  decade  1929-38.-^ 

Until  1936,  production  of  bananas  in  Guatemala  took  place  chiefly 
on  the  Atlantic  coast.   Damage  caused  by  the  sigatoka,  or  leaf- 
spot,  and  "Panajna"  diseases,  however,  led  to  extensive  plantings  on 
the  Pacific  coast  after  1936,   About  5.^^  million  bunches,  or  72'  per- 
cent of  the  total,  were  exported  from  producing  areas  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  in  1936,  as  compered  with  only  2.1  million  bunches,  or  28  per- 
cent of  the  total,  from  areas  on  the  Pacific  coast.   In" 1939 >  how- 
ever, 4'«9  million  bunches  were  shipped  from  the  Atlantic  coast,  and 

3/ 
5.2  million  from  the  Pacific  coast.    Meanwhile,  marked  progress  had 

been  made  in  overcoming  the  banana  diseases  by  the  installation  of 
overhead  irrigation  and  spraying  equipment,"' 

Com  is  a  very  importeint  element  in  the  diet  of  the  Guatemalan 
people.   Grown  in  practically  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  crop  is 
usually  sufficient  to  satisfy  domestic  requirements,  although  in  some 
years  com  must  be  imported.   There  are  two  crops  -  that  in  the  low- 
land Trtiich  comes  on  the  market  in  early  September,  and  that  in  the 

lJ  Bunches  of  50  pouxids. 

2/  See  the  section  on  "Exports  from  Guatemala." 

2/  Production  of  bananas  was  reduced  sharply  by  a  destructive  wind- 
storm in  June  19-^,  which  destroyed  about  12,000  acres  of  banana  plants 
on  the  Pacific  coast  holdings  of  the  United  Fruit  Company.   On  Decem- 
ber 24  and  25,  1940,  one  of  the  worst  windstorms  in  the  history  of  the 
Guatemalan  banana  industry  destroyed  about  k  million  trees  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  plantations  of  the  same  company.   While  this  catas- 
trophe did  not,  of  course,  affect  exports  in  194.0,  shipnents  from  the 
Atlantic  coast  producing  area  in  1941  are  expected  to  decline  from 
400,000  to  about  25,000  bunches  per  month. 

^  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  International 
Reference  Service,  Vol.  I,  No.  16,  April  1941. 


highland  which  reaches  the  market  about  the  first  of  November.   Pro- 
duction in  the  3  crop  years  1936-37  to  1938-39  averaged  11.7  million 
bushels  annually.   In  contrast  with  the  production  of  com,  that  of 
wheat  is  inadeqxiate  for  the  home  market,  and  quantities  of  wheat  flour 
must  b©  imported.   Production  of  wheat,  which  is  confined  to  the 
highland  regions,  averaged  4^82  thousand  bushels  annually  in  the 
3  crop  years  1936-37  to  1938-39. 

Production  of  rice,  which  is  ordinarily  more  than  sufficient  to 
supply  domestic  needs,  amounted  to  18.1  million  pounds  in  1938-39. 
Cacao  was  at  one  time  an  important  Guatemalan  product,  and  efforts  are 
being  made  by  the  Government  to  encourage  its  cultivation.   Produc- 
tion in  the  3  crop  years  1936-37  to  1938-39  averaged  about  1  million 
pounds  annually.   Tobacco  is  grown  in  Guatemala,  but  not  for  export. 
As  a  result  of  overproduction  in  the  1938-39  season,  plantings  were 
subsequently  limited  to  about  50  percent  of  the  average  for  the  two 
preceding  crop  years  (approximately  3  million  poimds).   This  action, 
together  with  unfavorable  weather  conditions,  resulted  in  a  sharp 
decline  in  production  to  675  thousand  pounds  in  the  crop  year  1939-40. 
In  addition  to  the  tobacco  produced  in  Guatemala,  some  is  imported, 
chiefly  from  the  United  States,  for  use  in  the  maniLfacture  of 
"Virginia"  type  cigarettes,  and  of  clgarp. 
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Forest  Industries.  -  Chicle  is  by  far  the  most  important  forest 
product  in  Guatemala.   Other  forest  products  include  rubber,  dye- 
woods,  mahogany,  cedar,  lignum  vita.e,  and  other  fine  woods.   The 
forested  portions  of  Guatemala  aggregate  about  1.3  million  acres,  or 
about  5  percent  of  the  total  area,' 

Chicle,  used  in  the  maniifacture  of  chewing-gum  b8.se ,-^ ranks  third 
among  the  Guatemalan  export  commod.ities.   All  chicle  produced  in 
Guatemala  is  shipped  abroad,  and  production  may  be  gaged  by  exports. 
In  1938  Guatemala  supplied  17  percent  of  total  world  exports  of 
chicle,  and  ranked  second  among  the  producing  countries  of  the  world ,■=' 

Production  declined  from  a  peak  of  2,3  million  pounds  in  1926  to  3A9 

3/ 
thousand  pounds  in  1933.    Thereafter  it  increased  gradually  until 

1937,  when  it  rose  sharply  to  1.3  million  pounds.   The  increase  con- 
tinued, reaching  2.2  million  pounds  in  1939,  but  in  194-0  production 
declined  sharply  to  1.5  million  pounds.   Since  1935  all  Guatemalan 
exports  of  chicle  have  gone  to  the  United  States.^ 

1/  In  addition,  chewing-gum  bs^se  usually  contains  other  materials, 
such  as  jelutong,  various  guttas,  and  some  rubber.   The  proportion 
of  chicle  may  range  from  25  percent,  or  even  less,  to  100  percent. 

2/  Mexico  supplied  lU   percent  of  world  exi)orts  in  1938.  Virtually 
the  entire  world  production  of  chicle  taJces  place  in  Mexico,  Guate- 
mala, and  British  Honduras.   Snail  quantities  are  produced  in 
Colombia,  Venezuela,  Brazil,  and  the  Guianas. 

^  Only  in  1931,  when  production  amounted  to  1.2  million  pounds,  was 
the  downward  trend  broken. 

ij   In  some  of  the  previous  years  of  the  decade  1929-38  shipments 
were  made  not  only  to  the  United  States,  but  also  to  the  United  King- 
dom and  to  British  Honduras.   Exports  to  British  Honduras  were 
subsequently  reexported  Ijy  that  country.   For  detailed  statistics  of 
exports  of  chicle  from  the  producing  countries  of  Latin  America,  see 
I)art  III  of  this  report,  pp.  69-78, 
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In  contrast  with  lyiexico  and  British  Honduras,  where  the  produc- 
tion of  chicle  and  the  trf.de  in  that  commodity  are  largely  operated  by* 
United  States  interests,  the  chicle  lands  in  Guatemala  are  owned  hy 
the  Government.   Concessions  are  leased  to  contractors,  and  chicle 
operations  are  subject  to  Government  regulation.   Two  large  United 
States  companies  are  engaged  in  the  trade.   Exports  are  composed 
entirely  of  crude  chicle .=/ 

All  production  of  chicle  in  Quatenala  is  in  the  forests  of  the 
Department  of  El  Peten  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  country,  between 
Mexico  and  British  Honduras.   It  is  required  that  all  chicle  be  ex- 
poX^ed  from  the  port  of  Puerto  Barrios.   No  railroads,  highways,  or 
waterways  connect  the  forests  of  the  Peten  with  this  port,  and  all  the 
chicle  therefore  must  be  transported  to  Puerto  Barrios  by  airplane.-' 

Pastoral  industries.  -  The  raising  of  liv^ertock  is  an  important 
industry  in  Guatemala  and  is  encoia-aged  by  the  Government.   Require- 
ments for  meats  of  all  kinds  are  supplied  by  domestic  production,  and 
the  country  is  rapidly  becoming  independent  of  foreign  sources  for 
lard  and  dairy  products.   There  is  a  limited  importation  of  cattle 
from  other  Central  American  countries  for  fattening.   Official  data 
for  the  agricultoiral  year  1938-39  show  that  there  were  then  in  the 
country  510  thousand  cattle,  281  thousand  sheep,  155  thousand  hogs, 

1/  Except  in  Mexico,  there  is  little  or  no  refining  of  chicle  in 
the  producing  countries. 

2/  Because  of  the  increase  in  the  production  of  chicle,  permits  were 
granted  in  1938  for  the  construction  of  two  additional  airports  to  be 
used  for  the  transporte.tion  of  chicle  from  new  forest  areas.   Until 
January  19/+1,  when  its  franchise  was  revoked,  aerial  shipnents  of 
chicle  were  handled  by  the  Compania  Nacional  de  Transportes  Aereos 
Controamericanos .   Henceforth  they  will  be  handled  by  a  new  company, 
Aerovias  de  Guatemala,  S.A.,  an  affiliate  of  a  large  United  States 
air  transport  company. 
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51  thotisand  goats,  as  well  as  127  thousand  horses  and  38  thousand 
donkeys  and  mules.   Domestic  production  of  milk  in  1938-39  amounted 
to  10.6  million  gallons,  that  of  butter  to  61A.  thousand  pounds,  that 
of  cheese  to  nearly  2  million  pounds,  and  that  of  wool  to  195  thousand 
pounds.   Consumption  of  domestic  lard  amoimted  to  51  thousand  poundsr' 
The  only  pastoiral  product  exported  from  Guatemala  at  the  present  time 
is  cattle  hides. 

Mining.  -  Although  a  number  of  minerals  are  known  to  exist  in 
Guatemala,  there  has  been  comparatively  little  development  of  the 
country's  mineral  resources,  principally  because  of  the  high  cost  of 

transportation.   Gold  is  mined  and  exported  in  small  quantities,  and 

2/ 
there  is  some  production  of  chromite,  lead,  sulfur,  and  salt.    The 

gold  is  found  in  rivers  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  sulfiir  is  obtained 

in  an  almost  pire   state  from  the  volcanoes .   uxher  minerals  in 

Guatemala  include  copper,  manganese,  tin,  antimony,  petroleum, 

bitumen,  asbestos,  kaolin,  alum,  slate,  and  marble. 

Manufacturing .  -  The  manufacturing  industries  of  Guatemala  are 

not  extensive.   A  number  of  industries  producing  consumer  goods  have 

been  developed,  especially  since  1929*  but  most  of  the  raw  materials 

and  all  of  the  machinery  utilized  by  them  must  be  imported.   There 

are  no  heavy  industries.   Lack  of  fuel,  high  transportation  costs, 

and  limited  purchasing  power  retard  the  development  of  manufacturing. 

1/  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  International 
Reference  Service,  Vol.  I,  No.  16,  April  194J.. 

2/  Exports  of  gold  in  1939  were  valued  at  $182,000.   Production  of 
chromite  in  1939  amounted  to  1,321,000  pounds,  that  of  lead  to 
214. > 000  pounds,  and  that  of  sulfur  to  27,000  pounds.   The  production 
of  chromite  declined  markedly  in  194^0. 
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Although  there  is  a  large  number  of  "manufacturing"  establlehinents  in 
Guatemala,  most  of  them  are  household  industries  or  small  shops  em- 
ploying but  a  few  workmen,  producing  for  a  limited  local  market.  The 
most  important  manufacturing  industry  in  Guatemala  is  the  textile 
industry,  which  produces  principally  the  cheaper  grades  of  cotton, 
woolen,  and  rayon  fabrics,  and  knitted  goods.   Among  the  other  com- 
modities produced  in  Guatemala  are  straw  hats,  shoes,  leather  goods, 
saddlery,  cordage,  nets,  baskets,  furniture,  brushes,  toilet  articles, 
patent  medicines,  soap,  candles,  tobacco  products,  liquors,  beer, 
soft  drinks,  chocolate,  gelatin,  confectionery,  chewing  gum,  pre- 
serves, floxu*,  sugar,  dairy  products,  avocado  oil,  cottonseed  oil, 
toys,  pottery,  bricks,  cement,  and  tiles. 

Foreign  investments.  -  Statistics  of  foreign  investments  in 
Guatemala,  other  than  those  of  the  United  States  and  the  United  King- 
dom, are  not  available.   United  States  direct  investments  at  the  end 

of  1936  amounted  to  50.4  million  dollars.   Of  this  amount,  832  thou- 

1/ 
sand  dollars  were  invested  in  distributive  enterprises.    No  data  are 

available  to  show  the  composition  of  the  remainder  of  the  investments 

by  economic  groups,  but  most  of  them  are  probably  in  agriculture, 

parincipally  coffee  and  bananas.   The  United  States  portfolio  of 

Guatemalan  securities  in  1935  i^as  estimated  to  be  400  thousand 


1/  U.  S.  Depeurtment  of  Commerce,  American  Direct  Investments  in 
Foreign  Countries  -  1936,  p.  12.   "Direct"  investments  are  defined 
as  all  United  States  investments  in  those  foreign  corporations  or 
enterprises  which  are  controlled  ty  a  person  or  small  group  of  per- 
sons (corporate  or  natural)  domiciled  in  the  United  States,  or  in  the 
management  of  which  such  person  or  group  has  an  important  voice. 
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dollars.    United  Kingdom  investments  in  Guatemala  in  19^0  were 

estimated  to  be  10.7  million  potinds  sterling  (approximately  1^0*3 

2/ 
million  dollars). 


The  Foreign  Trade  of  Guatemala 
Guatemala  is  the  most  important  coiiimercial  n^.tion  of  Central 
America,  customarily  accounting  for  one-third  to  one-fourth  of  the 
value  of  all  exports  from  the  six  countries  of  Centr;^!  America,  and 
from  about  two-tenths  to  three-tenths  of  all  imports  thereto. 
Exports  from  Guatemala  in  1939  were  valued  at  17  million  dollars,  as 
compared  with  imports  of  19  million  dollars.    Exports  have  exceeded 
impojrbs  in  11  of  the  16  years  1924.-39.    In  proportion  to  its  popu- 
lation, the  foreign  trade  of  Guatemala  is  small.   Exports  in  1939 
were  equal  to  $5.60  per  capita  and  imports  to  $6.30  per  capita. 

1/  Cleona  Lewis,  America's  Stake  in  International  Investments,  The 
Brookings  Institution,  1938,  p.  655 .   "Portfolio"  investments  are 
defined  as  equity  and  other  security  investments  in  foreign-controlled 
corporations,  and  investments  in  the  security  issues  of  foreign 
governments  or  subdivisions  thereof. 

2/  The  South  American  Journal,  Jan.  25,  194-1,  pp.  4-9-50. 

2/  The  Guatemalan  monetary  unit,  the  quetzal,  is  equivalent  to  the 
United  States  dolla.r. 

IjJ   Export  values  employed  by  Guatemala  prior  to  194-0  were  f  .o.b- 
Guatemalan  port  or  frontier,  excluding  export  duties.   Beginning  in 
194-0  export  duties  are  included.   The  values  shovm  for  imports  into 
Guatemala  by  sea  are  f.a.s.  (free  along  side)  port  of  shipment,  plus 
25  percent  to  cover  freight,  insurance,  commissions,  and  otlier  charges 
up  to  the  Guatemalan  port,  and  excluding  the  consular  fees.   If  the 
25  percent  is  not  added  to  the  value  of  imports,  exports  exceeded 
imports  in  14-  of  the  16  years  1924.-39. 
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Guate.'ialan  commercial  policy* 

The  Guatemalan  Constitution  of  1879"^ authorizes  the  Executive  to 
issue  decrees  with  the  force  of  laws  during  the  recess  of  the  Legis- 
lature.  Such  measures  must  be  sucpiltted  to  the  Legislature  for 
approval  during  the  first  15  days  of  its  next  ordinary  session.  This 

authorization  is  frequently  cited  by  the  Executive  in  making  tariff 

2/ 
cnanges  ."* 

^y  virtue  of  this  provision  of  the  Constitution,  a  trade- 
balancing  import  surtax  was  decreed  by  the  Guatemalan  Executive  on 
January  26,  1935,  for  the  declared  reason  that  the  limitations  and 
restrictions  imposed  by  some  countries  on  the  importation  of  Guate- 
malan coffee  injured  Guatemala,  and  indicated  the  necessity  of  con- 
serving  markets  for  that  product.    The  original  decree  was  modified 

l/  Art.  77,  Sec,  23,  as  amended. 

2/  Speci'^ic  authority  to  alter  import  duties  in  any  manner,  with  the 
requirement  of  sutanission  to  the  Legislature,  was  granted  to  the 
Executive  from  'toy  1932  to  May  1936.   This  authority,  which  was  not 
limited  to  periods  of  legislatiire  recess,  has  apparently  not  been 
renewed. 

"^  The  original  decree  provided  that  duties,  rates,  and  taxes  shorild 
be  doubled  on  products  originating  in  or  coming  from  those  coiintries 
which,  as  compared  with  1933,  increased  their  shipments  into  Guatemala 
100  percent  d^oring  1934-.   On  January  25,  1936,  the  provisions  of  the 
1935  decree  were  further  declared  applicable  to  products  originating 
in  or  coming  from  coiintries  with  which  Chiatemala  had  an  import  trade 
balance  in  1935,  provided  that  Guatemalan  imports  from  such  countries 
during  1935  increased  100  percent  as  compared  with  1934- .   Three 
exceptions  were  made  to  the  import  surtax.   In  the  original  law  of 
Jan.  26,  1935,  the  HtLnistry  of  Finance  was  authorized  to  suspend  the 
increase  of  100  percent  in  duties  when  the  value  of  imports  from  a 
country  is  at  least  equaled  by  its  purchases  of  Guatemalan  coffee. 
The  decree  of  Jan.  25,  1936,  continuing  and  extending  the  double-duty 
system,  authorized  the  Ministiy  of  Finance  and  Public  Credit  to  exempt 
from  the  100  percent  surtax,  irrespective  of  origin  or  trade  balances, 
those  products  whose  u^e  or  consumption  may  be  necessary  for  the 
national  economy.   The  decree  of  Jan.  25,  1936,  also  provided  that 
import  siirtaxes  should  not  apply  to  the  products  of  those  countries  of 
Central  America  that  had  established  or  might  establish  preferential 
tariffs  for  Gu'-ttemalan  products,  or  to  the  products  of  other  countries 
with  which  the  Guatemalan  trade  balance  in  1935  was  unfavorable  by 
less  tiian  3,000  quetzales  ($3,000). 
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in  1936  and  again  in  1939.   Since  1935 >  therefore,  the  Guatemalan 
tariff  has  been  a  multiple-column  system,  based  on  trade  balances. 

The  decree  of  January  28,  1939,  provided  for  the  application  of 
double  duties  on  merchandise  from  countries  having  an  import  trade 
balance  with  Guatemala  of  75  percent  or  more  of  imports  in  the  previ- 
ous year.   All  statistics  are  calculated  on  the  commercial  value  of 
the  merchandise.   Exempted  from  this  provision  were  the  other  coun- 
tries of  Central  America,  and  also  all  other  countries  the  sales  of 
which  to  Guatemala  in  1938  were  less  than  31  thousand  quetzales,  or 
its  equivalent  in  foreign  currency.   The  Ministry  of  Finance  is  per- 
mitted in  special  cases  to  remove  countries  on  the  American  continent 
from  the  list  of  countries  affected  by  this  law.   The  Ministry  is 
also  empowered  to  authorize  the  entry  of  limited  quantities,  without 
the  surcharge,  of  articles  the  use  of  which  is  indispensable  to  the 
economy  of  the  country.   Merchandise  originating  in  Asiatic  nations, 
countries,  or  territories,  and  the  neighboring  islands,  is  subject 
without  exception  to  the  100  percent  import  duty  surcharge. 

The  present  Guatemalan  tariff  was  promulgated  December  10,  1935 > 
and  became  effective  January  1,  1936,   Approximately  225  changes  in 
import  duties  were  made  in  the  new  tariff  -  about  170  decreases  and 
some  50  increases.   Numerous  changes  have  been  made  in  the  basic 
rates  of  duty  since  the  promulgation  of  the  tariff  of  1936.   From 
time  to  time  exemptions  from  import  duties  have  been  granted  on 
materials  imported  by  certain  domestic  industries. 
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The  Guatemalan  tariff  is  largely  for  revenue,  but  protection 
has  been  accorded  to  the  products  of  certain  industries,  notably  the 
textile  industry,  the  cattle  industry,  and  the  sugar  industry.   By 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  duties  in  the  Guatemalan  tariff  are 

specific,  and  are  based  principally  on  weight.   On  a  few  commodities 

2/ 
the  duties  are  ad  valorem,  the  rates  ranging  from  10  to  20  percent.-' 

A  number  of  articles  enter  free  of  duty. 

Guatemala  has  accorded  conventional  reductions  below  its  basic 

( "niniraun" )  tariff  to  a  list  of  United  States  products  since  June  15, 

1936.   ThcvSe  concessions  apparently  are  extended  to  other  countries 

in  accordance  with  most-favored-np.tion  commitments,   Guatemala  has 

most-favored-nation  agreements  with  the  United  States,  Belgium,  France, 

Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  Italy,  Canada,  the  Netherlands,  Sweden,  and 

2/ 

Noi^/ray.    Neither  foreign  exchange  control  nor  other  nontariff  import 

controls  have  been  established  in  Guatemala.   There  is  no  special 
agency  to  advise  the  Gov^^rnment  on  tariff  matters. 

1/  Of  the  Giiaternalan  revenues  for  1938-39 >  which  amounted  to  10.7 
million  dollars,  5.3  million  dollars,  or  55  percent  of  the  total, 
consisted  of  customs  duties.   Import  duties  amounted  to  3*9  million 
dollars  (37  percent  of  the  total),  and  export  duties  to  1.9  million 
dollars  (18  percent  of  the  total).   Consular  fees  amounted  to  570 
thousand  dollars  (5  percent  of  total  revenues). 

2/  On  precious  stones  and  metals  the  duty  is  10  percent;  on 
jewelry  and  goldsmiths'  wares,  certain  articles  of  platinum,  gold, 
and  silver,  and  clock  or  watch  works  it  is  15  percent;  and  on  motor 
cars  and  chassis,  and  still  and  motion  picture  cameras,  20  percent. 

"^  An  vmconditional  agreement  with  the  United  Kingdom  was  denounced 
by  Guatemala,  effective  Aug.  30,  1936. 

ij  There  is,  hov/ever,  a  Superior  Council,  composed  of  business  men 
appointed  to  serve  without  compensation,  to  which  economic  problems 
may  be  referred  by  the  Governnent  for  study  and  comment.   This  body 
has  no  administrative  authority. 
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In  the  trade  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Guatemala, 
effective  June  15,  1936,  tariff  concessions  granted  by  Guatemala  to 
the  United  States  included  reductions  in  duty  on  14  tariff  classifi- 
cations, and  bindings  against  increase  in  duty  on  52  others.   The 
reductions  in  the  Guatemalan  duties  ranged  from  one-f o\irth  to  one- 
half  of  the  duties  in  effect  prior  to  the  conclusion  of  the  agreement. 
About  4-3  percent  of  United  States  exports  to  Guatemala  in  1934-  were 
affected  by  the  agreement.   Concessions  made  by  the  United  States  to 
Guatemala  related  entirely  to  distinctive  tropical  products.   Four 
tariff  items  were  bound  on  the  free  list,  and  reductions  in  duty  were 
grsuited  on  five  products.   Imports  of  these  products  represented  97 
percent  of  total  United  States  imports  from  Guatemala  in  1934- 

Preferential  reductions  to  other  Central  American  States,  rang- 
ing from  45  percent  to  62  percent  of  the  duties,  have  been  made  by 
Guatemala  on  certain  products,  and  free  entry  has  been  granted  for 
several  others.   These  concessions  are  gratuitous  and  are  not  em- 
bodied in  trade  agreements.   Although  Nicaragua  accords  free  entry 
to  all  Guatemalan  products,  a  reciprocal  agreement  for  free  trade  in 
the  products  of  both  countries  signed  in  1924  is  not  in  force  in 
Guatemala,  inasmuch  as  it  was  not  ratified  "by  the  Guatemalan  Legis- 
lature* 

1/  See  the  section  on  "United  States  Trade  with  Guatemala.'' 
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Export  duties  are  levied  by  Guatemala  on  a  number  of  major 
products,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  of  classifications  in  the 

exix>rt  tariff  schedule  are  free  of  duty.   Products  on  which  export 

1/      2/     3/      // 
duties  are  assessed  are  barxanas,  coffee,  sugar,  chide,™' hides  and 

skins,  and  woods* 

Effective  June  3,   1941,  all  then  existing  regulations  control- 
ling exports  and  reexports  from  Guatemala  were  consolidated  into  a 
single  decree.   Under  the  new  decree,  the  exportation  and  reexporta- 
tion from  Guatemala  of  all  articles  which  are  subject  to  export 
control  in  the  United  States  are  permitted  only  to  the  United  States 
and  to  American  countries  having  similar  control  measures. 
Exports  from  Guatemala. 

Trend .  -  In  its  export  trade  Guatemala  is  largely  dependent  upon 
coffee,  bananas,  and  chicle.   The  most  significant  developments  in 
the  export  trade  of  Guatemala  in  the  decade  1929-38  were  the  substan- 
tial increases  in  exports  of  bananas  and  chicle,  the  decline  in  the 
importance  of  coffee  in  total  exports,  the  increasing  share  of 
exports  taken  by  the  United  States,  and  the  declining  importance  of 
Germany  as  a  market.   Exports  from  Guatemala  to  the  world  and  to  tJie 
United  States,  in  the  period  1924.-39,  are  shown  in  tables  1  and  2. 

1/  The  export  duty  on  bananas  is  1  cent  per  bunch. Bananas  pro- 
duced  on  the  Pacific  coast  pay  an  additional  duty  of  1  cent  per 
bunch. 

2/  The  export  duty  on  coffee  is  ^1.50  per  qiiintal,  unless  the  price 
of  coffee  exceeds  $15  per  quintal,  when  the  duty  becomes  $2.  Roasted 
or  ground  coffee  pays  a  duty  of  $2  per  quintal.   One  quintal  equals 
101.^3  United  States  pounds, 

2/  The  export  duty  on  siagar  rises  from  10  cents  per  quintal  when 
the  price  is  $1  or  less  per  quintal,  to  50  cents  per  quintal  when  the 
price  is  more  than  $4* 

4/  The  duty  on  chicle  is  5  cents  per  gross  Si>anish  pound  (1.0143 
United  St?.tes  pounds). 
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The  year  1929*  the  earliest  shown  in  the  detailed  tables  herein- 
after presented,  was  not  a  peak  year  in  the  value  of  exports  either 
to  the  world  or  to  the  United  States.   Exports  to  the  world  in  1929 
were  exceeded  in  each  of  the  years  1925-28,  and  exports  to  the  United 
States  in  each  of  the  years  1924.-28  (see  tables  1  and  2) .   The  value 
of  exports  to  the  world  in  1929  was  14  percent  below  the  average  for 
the  5  years  1924.-23,  and  that  of  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1929 
was  21  percent  below  the  5-year  average.   The  lower  value  of  exports 
in  1929 »  as  compared  with  the  immediately  preceding  years,  was  due  in 
part  to  the  decline  in  the  prices  of  coffee  and  of  the  other  major 
export  commodities  of  Guatemala,  and  in  part  to  the  reduced  volume  of 
exports  of  chicle  after  1926. 
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Table  1.  -  Guatemala:   Trade  with  the  vrorld,  192^-39 


(Value  in  thousands  of  U.S.  dollar 


^ 


Year 


192A 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 

1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 

1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 

1939 


Exports 


2-4,492 
29,662 
28,978 

33,915 
28,212 

24,928 
23,578 
15,167 
10,661 
9,327 

U,808 
12,471 
15,106 
16,109 
16,336 

16,985 


Inports 


Including  25^  addi- 
tional calculated 
for  freight,  in- 
surance.  etc.ii/ 


18,303 
25,004 
28,528 
24,563 
30,111 

30,399 

16,474 

12,971 

7,466 

7,560 

10,037 
11,999 
U,390 
20,929 
20,952 

19,120 


Exclusive 
of  the 

additional 


15,166 
20,366 
23,257 
20,036 
24,745 

24,459 

13,262 

10,461 

6,025 

6,075 

8,073 

9,599 

11,512 

16,743 

16,761 

15,296 


1/  The  Guatemalan  raonetar/  unit,  the  quetzal,  is  equivalent  to  the 
United  States  dollar. 

2/  The  25  percent  additional  to  cover  charges  for  freight,  insiaranoe, 
commissions,  etc.,  has  been  calculated  as  follov/s:  1924  to  1928,  in- 
clusive, only  on  imports  by  seaj  1929  to  1934,  inclusive,  on  importv"  bj 
sea  and  parcel  post;  and  1935  to  1939,  inclusive,  on  all  iKiports,  V; 
sea,  parcel  post,  air,  and  land. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  froi.i  IJemorla  de  los 
Labores  del  Ejecutivo  en  el  Ramo  de  Hacienda  y  Credito  Publico. 
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Table  2.  -  Guatemala:  Trade  with  the  United  States,  192/V-39 
(Value  in  thousands  of  U.S.  dollars-^) 


Year 


1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 


1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 


1934  - 

1935  - 

1936  - 

1937  - 
193S  - 


1939 


Exports 


Value 


12,329 
U,726 
15,608 
U,46l 
15,306 

11,400 
9,210 
5,368 
3,971 
3,195 

4,999 

6,525 

8,955 

10,334 

11,346 

12,003 


Percent  of 

total  to 

United 

States 


50.3 
49.6 
53.9 
42.6 
54.3 

45.7 
39.1 
35.4 
37.2 
34.3 

33.8 
52.3 
59.3 
64.2 
69.5 

70.7 


Imports 


Value 


3J 


9,518 
12,002 
12,358 
10,947 
13,988 

13,540 
7,631 
5,512 
2,980 
3,029 

4,101 
3,950 
4,877 
7,588 
7,492 

8,332 


Percent  of 
totxil  from 
United 
States 


62.8 
58.9 
53.1 
54.5 
56.5 

55.4 
57.5 
52.7 
49.5 
49.9 

50.8 
41.2 
42.4 
45.3 
44.7 

54.5 


1/  The  Gfoatemalan  monetary  unit,  the  quetzal,  is  equivalent  to  the 
United  States  dollar, 

2/  Exclusive  of  the  25  percent  additional  for  freight,  insurance, 
etc. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  Memoria  de  los 
Labores  del  EJecutivo  en  el  Ramo  de  Hacienda  y  Credit©  Publico. 
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Total  exports  from  Guatemala  in  1929  were  valued  at  25  million 
dollars.   Following  the  trend  of  international  trade,  they  declined 
to  10.7  million  dollars  in  1932,  and  still  further  to  9.3  million  in 
1933,  or  37  percent  of  their  1929  value.   In  1934-,  exports  increased 
sharply  to  1A.8  million  dollars,  but  declined  to  12.5  million  in 
1935.   Thereafter  they  increased  regularly,  reaching  17  million 
dollars  in  1939,  or  68  percent  of  the  1929  level. 

Price  and  quantim  indexes  of  exports  from  Guatemala  are  not 
available.   The  effect  of  f-luctuations  in  prices  and  quantities  on 
the  export  trade,  however,  is  indicated  T:y  statistics  for  the  leading 
export  commodities  -  coffee,  bananas,  and  chicle  -  which  in  the 
decade  1929-38  constituted  nine-tenths  or  more  of  total  Guatemalan 
exports,  in  terms  of  value.   The  statistics  indicate  that  the 
decline  in  the  value  of  exports  from  1929  to  1933  may  be  attributed 
principally  to  the  decline  in  prices  rather  than  to  a  decline  in 
quantities.   The  increase  in  the  value  of  exports  after  1933  may  be 
attributed  chiefly  to  the  larger  volume  of  exports. 

Quantities,  values,  and  unit  values  of  selected  Qua.temalan 
export  commodities,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1939,  are  shown  in 
table  3.   Ebcports  of  coffee  increased  somewhat  between  1929  and 
1932,  from  97.4  million  pounds  to  100.5  million.   In  the  same 
period,  however,  the  average  imit  value  declined  by  more  than  three- 
fiftlis  (from  $0,196  to  $0,075  per  pound).   Escports  of  coffee  in  each 
of  the  3  years  1936-38  were  larger  than  in  1932,  average  annual  ship- 
ments eunounting  to  108  million  poxinds.   In  1939,  however,  they 
declined  to  96.8  million  pounds,  a  figure  slightly  below  that  for 
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1929.   The  average  unit  value  of  coffee  increased  from  $0,075  to 
$0,095  per  pound  (about  one-half  of  that  in  1929)  between  1932  and 
1936,  and  thereafter  displayed  only  small  variations. 

Exports  of  bananas  declined  from  6,5  million  bunches  in  1929  to 

5.2  million  in  1932.   After  1932  they  increased  regularly,  reaching 
10,4  million  bunches  in  1939.   The  unit  value  of  exports  of  bananas 

for  the  years  shown  in  table  3  showed  only  minor  variation  (the 

2/ 

range  was  from  $0.^93  to  $0,526  per  bunch). 

Exports  of  chicle  declined  from  1  million  pounds  in  1929  to  65I 
thousand  pounds  in  1932,  and  still  further  to  34-9  thoiisand  pounds  in 
1933,  a  decline  of  66  percent  as  compared  with  1929.   The  average 
unit  value  declined  ty  about  one-third  between  1929  and  1932  -  from 
$0,315  to  $0,217  per  pound.   Exports  of  chicle  increased  after  1933, 
reaching  607  thousand  poimds  in  1936.   In  1937  they  rose  sharply  to 

1.3  million  pounds,  in  193S  to  1.7  million,  and  in  1939  to  2.1 
million,  or  214  percent  of  the  quantity  exported  in  1929.   The 
average  unit  V8l.ue  in  1936  was  only  slightly  in  excess  of  that  in 
1932;  but  it  increased  to  $0,357  in  1939,  or  113  percent  of  the 
1929  level. 


1/  Bunches  of  50  pounds. 

2/  Inasmuch  as  bananas  in  Guateiiiala  are  produced  largely  by  United 
States  companies  and  enter  this  country  free  of  duty,  the  recorded 
value  of  exports  of  bananas  from  Guatemala  (and  therefore  the  unit 
values  of  such  exports)  has  little  significance. 
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CompositicD.  -  Exports  from  Guatemala  consist  predominantly  of 
coffee,  bananas,  and  chicle.   In  the  period  1929-39  these  three  con- 
modities  accounted  for  90  to  95  percent  of  all  shipments  abroad,  in 
terms  of  value.   Exports  from  Guatemala,  by  groups  and  princijial  com- 
modities, in  specified  years,  1929  to  1939 >  are  shoxm  in  table  A. 

For  every  individ'oal  conmodity  shovm  in  table  4.>  there  was  a  sharp 
drop  in  the  value  of  exports  between  1929  and  1932,  caused  in  large 
part  by  lower  prices.   All  conunodities  for  which  data  are  available, 
except  honey,  coffee  in  the  shell,  sugar,  and  seeds,  showed  increases 
in  dollar  value  in  1937  as  compared  with  1932;  the  values  for  bananas, 
empty  tanks  and  cylinders  (reexports),  essential  oils,  gold  in  bars, 
and  live  animals  were  higher  in  1937  than  in  1929.   For  the  principal 
commodities,  the  ratios  of  the  dollar  values  of  exports  in  1938  to 
those  in  1929  were  as  follows;  Coffee,  clean,  5 A   percent;  bananas, 
14.8  percent;  chicle,  I60  percent;  gold  in  bars,  105  percent;  honey, 
117  percent;  cattle  hides,  4^3  percent;  and  empty  tanks  and  cylinders, 
300  percent.   In  1939  the  value  of  exports  of  all  conunodities  in- 
creased as  compared  \7ith  1938,  with  the  exception  of  coffee,  honey, 
gold,  and  live  animals. 

Nine-tenths  or  more  of  all  Guatemalan  exports  in  the  period 
1929-39  consisted  of  foodstuffs,  beverages,  and  condiments.   One 
commodity  -  coffee  -  accounted  for  two-fifths  to  three-fourths  of  the 
value  of  total  exports.   As  a  result  of  the  increase  in  the  trade  in 
bananas  and  the  decline  in  the  value  of  exports  of  coffee,  however, 
the  share  of  coffee  in  total  exports  declined  irregularly  from  more 
than  76  percent  in  1929  to  56  percent  in  1939-   During  the  ssme 
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period  exports  of  bananas,  the  second  ranking  export  connnodity,  in- 
creesed  from  13  percent  of  the  total  to  32  percent.   Other  products 
in  the  foodstiiffs  group  incl\ade  honey  and  sugar,  but  the  value  of  such 
exports  is  small  as  compared  with  that  of  coffee  and  bananas  (see 
table  4.) . 

Exports  of  raw  or  semiprepared  materials  (exclusive  of  food- 
stuffs) from  Guatemala  represented  from  2  to  more  than  7  percent  of 
the  value  of  all  exports  in  the  period  1929-39.   Chicle,  the  most 
important  commodity  in  this  group,  accounted  for  4.. 6  percent  of  total 
exports  in  1939,  as  compared  with  1.3  percent  in  1929.   Other  raw 
materials,  no  one  of  which  accounted  for  more  than  1  percent  of  the 
total  value  of  exports  in  1939,  were  mahogany,  cedar,  and  other  fine 
woods;  cattle  hides;  and  seeds,  bulbs,  and  roots. 

The   remaining  Guatemalan  export  groups  are  manufactures,  gold 
and  silver,  live  animals,  and  art  objects,  antiquities,  and  collec- 
tions.  The  leading  items  in  the  manufactures  group  were  empty  tanks 
and  cylinders  (reexports)  and  essential  oils.   All  exports  in  the 
gold  and  silver  classification  in  1939  consisted  of  gold  in  bars 
(see  table  4), 
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Destination*  -  The  principal  foreign  markets  for  the  products  of 
GfuatemalR  in  1938,  with  the  share  of  the  value  of  total  exports  taken 
by  each  countiy,  were  the  United  States,  69  percent;  Germany,  lA   per- 
cent; the  Netherlands,  5  percent;  and  Sweden,  A  percent.   Minor 
markets  in  1938  include  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Finls^nd,  France,  the 
United  Kingdom,  Japan,  ejid  Italy.   Exports  from  Guatemala  to  selected 
countries,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1939 >  are  shown  in  table  5. 
More  detailed  data  for  1937  are  shown  in  table  6, 

In  the  period  1929-39  the  United  States  not  only  maintained  its 
position  as  the  predominant  purchaser  of  Guatemalan  products,  but 
substantially  increased  its  participation  in  the  trade,  its  share 
increased  iiregularly  from  4^6  percent  of  the  total  in  1929  to  71  per- 
cent in  1939.   The  value  of  United  States  purchases  from  Guatemala 
ranged  from  A  million  dollars  (1932)  to  12  mdllipn  dollars  (1939) . 

GermaEy  has  ranked  second  as  a  purchaser  of  Guatemalan  products; 
the  share  of  Germany  declined  from  AD   percent  in  1929  to  11  percent  in 
1939 •   German  purchases  varied  in  value  from  9*9  million  dollars 
(192Si)  to  1.9  million  dollars  (1939).   During  this  period  the  value  of 
Guatemalan  exports  of  bananas  and  chicle,  all  of  which  went  to  the 
United  States,  increased,  whereas  the  value  of  exports  of  coffee,  for 
which  Germany  was  an  important  market,  declined. 

The  other  principsJ.  commercial  nations  -  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  Italy,  and  Japan  -  have  not,  except  in  occasional  years,  been 
important  factors  in  Guatemala's  export  trade.   Fairly  substantial 
exports,  however,  have  in  the  pest  gone  to  the  Netherlands  and  Sweden 
(see  table  5).   With  continental  European  markets  closed  as  a  result 
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of  the  war,  the  export  trade  of  Guatemala  is  now  (1941)  virtually 
confined  to  the  United  States. 

Exports  from  Guatemala  to  other  countries  of  Latin  America  are 
negligible.   In  1937  they  amounted  to  but  129  thousand  dollars,  as 
compered  with  a  total  export  trade  valued  at  16,1  million  dollars. 
The  principal  destinations  were  EL  Salvador  and  Honduras. 
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Foreign  trade  by  geographic  areas  and  principal 
co\mtrie^  in  1937 


(Value  in  thousands  of  U.S.  dollars)^/ 

Exports^/             1 

\                                Imports^ 

Exported  to  - 

.  Value 

.Percent  : 

:of  total: 

trade  : 

:    Imported  from  - 

Value 

Percent 

of  total 

trade 

Vifestern  Hemisphere: 

UNITED  STATES  

Canada  

El  Salvador  

All  other  V/estern 
Hemisphere 
countries  

10,334 

221 

64 

67 

64.2  : 

1.4  : 

.4  : 

.4  i 

: Western  Hemisphere: 

:  UNITED  STATES  

•  Canada  

:  Mexico  

7,588 

57 

267 

247 

69 

189 

45.3 

.4 

1.6 

1.5 

.4 

1.1 

:  All  other  Western 

:   Hemisphere  coxintries 

:    Total -r,-^- 

•'   » 

: Europe: 

:  United  Kingdom  

:  Germany  

:  France ■ 

:  Italy  

:  Czechoslovakia  

:  Sweden  

:  All  other  European 
:   countries  

:    Total  

Total  

10.686 

66.4  : 

8,417 

50.3 

Europe: 

United  Kingdom  

Germany  

100 
2,803 
214 
185 
729 
667 
289 

400 

.6  i 
17.4  : 
1.3  : 
1.2  : 
4.5  : 
4.1  : 
1.8  : 

2.5  i 

1,336 
5,429 
■  182 
253 
271 
230 
542 
542 

8.0 
32.4 
1.1 
1.5 
1.6 
1.4 
3.2 
3.2 

Italv   - 

Netlierlands 

Czechoslovakia  

All  other  European 
countries  

Total  

5,387 

33.4  : 

8.243 

49.2 

Asia: 

33 
3 

: 
.2  : 

4/  i 

:Asia: 

69 

14 

.4 
.1 

All  other  Asiatic 
countries  

:  All  other  Asiatic 

:   countries  

:    Total  

: Africa  

:0ceania  

Total  

36 

.2  : 

83 

.5 

Africa  

Oceania  

- 

-  : 

i/ 

V 

Grand  total , 

16,109  • 

100.0  : 

:     Grand  total  

16,743 

100.0 

1/  The  Guatemalan  monetary  unit,  the  quetzal,  is  equivalent  to  the  United 
States  dollar. 

2/  Domestic  exports.   Gold  and  silver  bullion  and  specie  are  included. 
Parcel  post  is  included.   Transit  trade  is  excluded.   Values  are  f.o.b. 
Guatemalan  port  or  frontier,  excluding  export  duties.   (Beginning  in  1940  export 
duties  are  included.) 

2/  General  imports.   Bullion,  specie,  and  parcel  post  are  included.   Transit 
and  transshipment  trade  is  excluded.   The  grand  total  of  imports  includes  over- 
seas imports  on  the  basis  of  foreign  values,  imports  by  land,  by  parcel  post,  and 
by  air,  but  does  not  include  additional  25  percent  of  the  foreign  value  of  im- 
ports to  cover  the  charges  for  freight,  instirance,  commission,  etc. 

/j/  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent. 

i/   Less  than  $500. 


Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  Memoria  de  los  Labores 
del  Ejecutivo  en  el  Ramo  de  Hacienda  y  Crldito  Pdblico. 
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In  the  decade  1929-38,  nearly  nine-tenths  of  all  shipments  of 
coffee  from  Guatemala  went  to  four  countries  -  the  United  States, 
Germany,  Sweden,  and  the  Netherlands.   In  1929  and  1932  Germany  was 
the  leading  purchaser  of  coffee,  taking,  respectively,  IJ^   percent  and 
38  percent  of  the  total  quantity  exported.   The  United  States  ranked 
second  in  these  years,  with  35  percent  and  27  percent,  respectively. 
In  the  period  1936-38,  however,  the  United  States  was  the  principal 
market  for  Guatemalan  coffee,  its  share  increasing  frcMi  4^8  to  59  per- 
cent of  the  total.   German  purchases  of  coffee  were  substantially 
smaller  in  1936  than  in  either  1929  or  1932 j  in  the  3  years  1936-38 
the  German  share  in  the  coffee  trade  declined  from  25  percent  to  20 
percent.   Minor  markets  for  this  product,  in  addition  to  those  al- 

reedy  mentioned,  were  Norway,  France,  Denmark,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia, 

1/ 

and  Finland.    All  these  European  markets  are  now  (1941)  closed  as  a 

result  of  the  war,  and  practically  all  Guatemalan  exports  of  coffee  go 
to  the  United  States.^ 

Virtually  all  exports  of  bananas  from  Guatemala  go  to  the  United 
States.   In  the  period  1929-38  from  92  to  99  percent  of  all  bananas 

were  shipped  to  this  market,  except  in  1932,  irtien  the  proportion  was 

3/ 
62  percent,^  All  exports  of  chicle  from  Guatemala,  are  now  shipped  to 

the  United  States.   In  1929  the  proportion  coming  to  this  market,  as 

1/  For  detailed  statistics  of  Guatemalan  exports  of  coffee,  by 
countries  of  destination,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938,  see 
part  III  of  this  report,  p.  102. 

2/  See  the  section  on  "Natural  resoiurces  and  econony"  for  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  Inter-American  Coffee  Agreement,  and  the  restriction  of 
coffee  planting  in  Guatemala. 

2/  See  part  III  of  this  report,  p.  24-. 
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recorded  in  the  GuRtemalan  statistics,  was  30  percent j  in  1932  it  was 

62  percent.   In  the  period  1936-38,  however,  all  exports  of  chicle 

1/ 
went  to  the  United  States. 

Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  past  have 
been  the  chief  purchasers  of  Guatemalan  honey.   In  1938  Germany 
occupied  first  place  with  53  percent  of  the  total,  in  terms  of  value, 
followed  hy  the  United  Kingdom  with  20  percent,  and  the  Netherlands 
with  19  percent. 

Sugar  e»^orted  by  Guatemala  in  recent  years  has  gone  to  a  number 
of  different  markets.   In  1936  Uruguay  was  'Uie  principal  purchaser 
(71  percent) ,  and  the  United  States,  second  (29  percent) .   In  1937, 
however,  the  United  States  occupied  first  place  (36  percent),  followed 
by  Uruguay  (33  percent),  and  Germany  (22  percent).   In  1938  the 
Netherlands  was  the  principal  destination  of  sugar,  taking  73  percent 
of  the  total  value;  the  remainder  was  shipped  to  the  United  States. 

Of  the  remaining  Guatemalan  export  commodities  in  1938,  the 
United  States  took  85  percent  of  the  mahogany,  cedar,  and  other  fine 

woods  (in  terms  of  value);  96  percent  of  the  seeds,  bulbs,  and  roots; 

2/ 
96  percent  of  the  empty  tanks  and  cylinders;  72  percent  of  the  essen- 
tial oils;  and  all  of  the  gold.   Exports  of  cattle  hides  in  1938 
went  to  Germany  (94  percent)  and  to  the  Netherlands  (6  percent).  Ger- 
many was  the  principal  purchaser  of  cacao  (70  percent);  the  remainder 
went  to  the  United  States.   Zacat^n  root  was  shipped  to  Germany  (53 
percent),  C5uba  (22  percent),  and  Ftance  (16  percent).   Practically 
all  exports  of  live  animals  from  Guatemala  go  to  El  Salv8.dor  and 

Honduras. 

1/  See  part  III  of  this  report,  p.  72.   It  is  possible  that  in  1929 
and  1932  quantities  of  chicle  were  exported  from  Guatemala  to  British 
Honduras,  and  thence  reexported  to  the  United  States. 

2/  These  apparently  are  tanks  imported  into  Guatemala,  charged  with 
various  gases,  and  returned  to  the  country  of  origin. 
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Imports  Into  Guatemala. 
I      Trend.  -  The  most  significant  features  of  Guatemala's  import  trade 
in  the  period  1929-39  were  the  decline  of  the  United  States  as  a  soxirce 
of  imports  through  1938,  the  increase  in  imports  from  Germany  through 
that  year,  and  the  revival  of  the  importance  of  the  United  States  in 
1939.   Imports  into  Guatemala  from  all  countries  and  from  the  United 
States,  in  the  period  1924.-39»  have  already  been  shown  in  tables  1 
and  2.^ 

The  year  1929  >  the  earliest  shown  in  the  subsequent  detailed 
tables,  was  not  a  peak  year  in  imports  either  from  the  world  or  from 
the  United  States,  having  been  exceeded  slightly  in  each  case  in 
1928.-'  The  value  of  imports  ftom  the  world  in  1929,  however,  ex- 
ceeded the  annual  average  value  of  imports  in  the  5  years  1924-28  by 
18  percent.   Imports  frOTi  the  United  States  in  1929  exceeded  the 

annual  average  for  the  5  ye^s  by  15  percent. 

3/ 
Total  imports  into  Guatemala^  in  1929  were  valued  at  30.4-  million 

dollars.   They  declined  sharply  to  7.5  million  dollars  in  1932,  or 

about  25  percent  of  the  1929  value.   After  1932  imports  increased 

1/  In  table  1  two  totals  are  shown  for  imports  in  all  years.  This 
is  a  result  of  the  method  employed  in  determining  the  value  of  im- 
ports.  To  the  declared  foreign  values  there  :.s  added  25  percent,  an 
amount  estimated  to  cover  the  charges  for  freight,  insiirance,  com- 
missions, and  other  charges.   The  Guatemalan  statistics  do  not,  now- 
ever,  show  imports  by  coimtry  of  origin  with  the  addition  of  this  25 
percent,  and  the  figurevS  for  imports  from  the  United  States  in  table  2, 
and  for  all  countries  shown  in  tables  5  and  6,  are  exclusive  of  the 
25  percent.   The  figures  and  percentages  shown  for  individual  import 
commodities  in  table  7  are  also  exclusive  of  the  25  percent  fcr 
freight,  insurance,  commissions,  and  other  charges. 

2/  For  purposes  of  comperability,  based  on  values  exclusive  of  the 
25  percent  additional.   See  footnote  1. 

2/  Including  the  25  percent  additional  for  freight,  insurance,  and 
commissions. 
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regularly,  reaching  21  million  dollars  in  1938,  or  69  percent  of  the 

1/ 
1929  level.   In  1939  they  declined  to  19.1  million  dollars.-' 

Composition.  -  The  import  trade  of  Guatemala  consists  ^of  a  wide 
range  of  manufactured  products,  raw  materials,  and  foodstuffs.  By 
far  the  major  part  of  imports  consists  of  manufactured  products,  the 
ratio  of  which  to  the  value  of  total  imports  rose  from  71  percent  in 
1932  to  80  or  81  percent  in  each  of  the  A  years  1936-39.   Imports 
into  Guatemala,  by  groups  and  princii)al  commodities,  1936-39 >  are 
shown  in  table  7.   Because  of  changes  in  the  Guatemalan  import 
classifications,  it  has  been  impracticable  to  provide  corresponding 
data  for  1929  and  1932. 

Imports  of  all  groups  listed  in  table  7  increased  substantially 
in  value  in  1937  as  compared  with  1936.   Of  these  groups,  imports  of 
manufactures  and  of  foodstuffs,  beverages,  and  condiments  declined  in 
value  from  1937  to  1939.   Imports  in  the  group  of  raw  and  simply 
prepared  materials,  however,  continued  to  increase,  while  gold  and 
silver  and  live  animals  increased  in  value  in  1938  as  compared  with 
1937,  and  declined  in  1939.   For  these  principal  groups,  the  ratios 
of  the  dollar  values  of  imports  in  1939  to  those  in  1936  were  as 
follows:  Manufactures,  134-  percent j  raw  and  simply  prepared  materi- 
als, 13A  percent  J  foodstuffs,  beverages,  and  condiments,  117  per- 
cent; gold  and  silver  bullion  and  specie,  380  percent;  and  live 
animals,  10<4  percent. 


1/  Price  and  quantum  indexes  of  Guatemalan  imports  are  not  avail- 
able. 
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Six  items  in  the  manufactiared  products  group  accounted  for  more 
then  one-third  of  the  value  of  all  imports  in  1939 •   These  were  plain 
cotton  fabrics  (15  percent);  iron  and  steel  pipe  and  fittings  (10 
percent);  locomotives  and  railway  materials  (6  percent);  motor 
vehicles  (3  percent);  pumps,  elevators,  and  windmills  (2  percent); 
and  cotton  thread  (2  percent).   No  one  of  the  remaining  commodities 
shown  in  the  manufactured  products  group  in  1939  accounted  for  as 
much  as  2  percent  of  total  imports,  in  terms  of  value.   The  other 
manufactures  listed  in  table  7  include  all  those  representing  one- 
half  of  1  percent  or  more  in  1938,  and  cover  a  wide  range  of  products. 
ScMne  of  the  more  important  are  structioral  iron  and  steel;  prepared 
medicines;  forged  iron  and  steel;  matches;  apparatus  for  teleg- 
raiiiy,  telephony,  television,  and  accessories;  leather;  bottles; 
agricultural  tools;  and  bags  and  sacks  of  jute  a,x)d   other  vegetable 
fibers. 

Raw  and  simply  prepared  materials  constituted  from  9  to  11  per- 
cent of  all  imports  into  Guatemala  in  the  pei*iod  1936-39.   The  most 
important  commodities  in  this  group  are  gasoline  and  naphtha  (3  per- 
cent in  1939) >  and  crude  petroleum  (2  percent  in  1939) .   Other  prod- 
ucts included  crude  and  ginned  cotton;  lubricating  oils;  kerosene 
and  similar  combustible  oils;  and  fertilizers  of  all  kinds. 

Foodstuffs,  beverages,  and  condiments  have  accounted  for  fairly 
stable  proportions  of  total  imports  into  Guatemala  in  recent  years, 
ranging  between  8  and  9  percent  in  the  period  1936-39.   Wheat  flour, 
the  most  important  single  commodity,  declined,  however,  from  nearly 
4.  percent  in  1936  to  somewhat  more  than  2  percent  in  1939.   Other 


products  in  this  group  include  bottled  whisky,  vegetable  oils  and  fats, 
and  lard. 

The  remaining  Guatemalan  import  groups  are  gold  and  silver;  live 
animals;  and  art  objects,  antiquities,  and  collections.   In  1939, 
these  three  groups  constituted  approximately  1  percent  of  the  value  of 
total  imports. 

Sources .  -  In  193S  the  leading  sources  of  imports  into  Guatemala, 
with  the  share  of  the  total  value  supplied  by  each  country,  were  the 
United  States,  U5   percent;  Gennany,  35  percent;  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  6  percent.   Other  suppliers  in  1938  included  France,  Belgiun, 
Sweden,  Peru,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  and  Japan.   Imports  into 
Guatemala  from  selected  countries,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1939, 
have  already  been  shown  in  table  5»   More  detailed  data  for  1937  have 
been  shown  in  table  6. 

The  United  States  was  the  principal  supplier  of  Guatemalan  im- 
ports in  the  period  1929-39;  its  share  in  the  trade  declined  from  55 
percent  of  the  total  value  in  1929  to  U5   percent  in  1938,  and  in- 
creased to  54-  percent  in  1939  •   The  value  of  imports  from  the  United 
States  varied  from  3  million  dollars  (1932)  to  13.6  million  dollars 
(1929);  in  1939  it  amounted  to  8.3  mil] ion  dollars.   The  share  of 
GermaDy  increased  irregularly  from  14  percent  in  1929  to  35  percent 
in  1938,  and  declined  to  27  percent  in  1939.   Purchases  from  Ger- 
many ranged  in  value  from  705  thousand  dollars  (1932)  to  5.9  million 
dollars  (1938),  and  in  1939  were  4.1  million  dollars.   The  shares  of 
the  value  of  total  imports  supplied  by  the  United  Kingdom,  France, 
Italy,  and  Japan  declined  irregularly  in  the  period  1929-39;  except 


for  the  Ifaited  Kingdom,  these  countries  are  relatively  unimportant 
factors  in  the  Guatemalan  import  trade.   The  share  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  irtiich  was  9  percent  in  1929  and  10  percent  in  1932,  declined 
from  9  percent  in  1936  to  less  than  U  percent  in  1939.   In  value, 
Guatemalan  purchases  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  decade  1929-3S 
varied  from  615  thoiisand  dollars  (1932)  to  2.3  million  dollars  (1929); 
in  1939  they  amounted  to  568  thousand  dollars  ."^ 

Imports  into  Guatemala  from  other  countries  of  Latin  America  are 
fairly  substantial.   In  1937,  for  example,  they  were  valued  at  772 
thoTosand  dollars,  or  4-«6  percent  of  total  imports.   The  principal 
Latin  American  sources  of  imports  into  Guatemala  are  Mexico,  Peru, 
and  Honduras. 

Textiles  and  manufactures  imported  into  Guatemala  in  the  period 
1935-37  originated  principally  in  Germany,  the  Iftiited  States,  and  the 

United  Kingdom;  minor  suppliers  were  Japan,  Italy,  France,  Nicaragua, 

2/ 
the  Netherlands,  and  Czechoslovakia.   In  1937,  Germany  was  the 

lesding  supplier  of  cotton  fabrics,  the  principal  item  in  this  group, 
with  nearly  two-fifths  of  the  total,  in  terras  of  value.   The  United 
Kingdom  ranked  second  with  nearly  one-third,  followed  by  the  United 
States  with  about  one-fifth.   Germany  in  1937  was  also  the  principal 
source  of  cotton  yam  and  thread  (56  x)ercent);  wool  fabrics  (58  per- 
cent); rayon  fabrics  (37  percent);  jute,  cotton,  or  mixed  bags  (49 
percent);  and  hosiery  (68  percent).   The  United  States  led  in  fur- 
nishing raw  cotton  in  1937,  with  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  total. 


1/  For  the  value  of  purchases  from  Italy,  France,  and  Japan,  see 
table  5. 

2/  The  latest  ye-.r  for  which  data  are  readily  available. 
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on  the  basis  of  valixej  most  of  the  remainder  came  from  Nicaragua. 
In  1937,  the  United  States  also  was  the  principal  source  of  Guate- 
mala's imports  of  cotton,  wool,  silk,  rayon,  and  linen  clothing,  and 
hats  and  caps. 

Germany  was  the  chief  supplier  of  iron  and  steel  and  manufactures 
in  1935 -36  J  the  United  States  and  Belgium  occupied  second  and  third 
positions.   In  1937  the  United  States  ranked  first  with  56  percent 
of  the  total  (in  terms  of  value),  followed  liy   Germany  with  4.O  percent. 

In  1937  the  United  States  and  Germany  together  supplied  nearly 
all  Guatemalan  imports  of  machinery  and  tools,  railway  and  tramifay 
material  and  supplies,  and  automotive  vcjhicles,  parts  and  accessories. 
In  this  year  the  United  States  furnished  three-fifths  of  the  value  of 
machinery  and  tools,  more  than  one-half  of  the  railway  and  tramway 
material,  and  about  three-foiirths  of  the  automotive  vehicles  and 
automotive  parts  and  accessories. 

In  the  past,  Guatemalan  imports  of  chemical  products  originated 
chiefly  in  the  United  States  and  Germany.   In  1937,  the  United  States 
provided  about  one-half  of  the  value  of  chemicals,  ^larmaceuticals, 
and  medicinal  preparations,  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  prepared 
I)aints,  more  than  one-half  of  the  soap,  and  one-third  of  the  per- 
fumes and  cosmetics.   Germany  was  the  soiirce  of  about  one-fourth  of 
the  soap  and  chemicals,  pharmaceutical  and  medicinal  preparations, 
and  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  perfumes  and  cosmetics.   France 
occupied  second  place  in  perfumes  and  cosmetics  with  more  than  30 
percent  of  the  total.   Fertilizers  came  principally  from  Germany 
(56  percent),  the  United  States  (25  percent),  and  Belgium  (11 
percent) . 
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Of  the  various  foodst^offs  imported  into  Guatemala  in  1937,  wheat 
flour  came  principally  from  the  United  States  (92  percent);  alcoholic 
beverages  from  the  United  Kingdom  (59  percent)  and  France  (20  per- 
cent); animal  lard  from  the  United  States  (6l  percent)  and  the 
Netherlands  (36  percent);  and  vegetable  lard  from  the  Netherlands 
(A9  percent),  the  United  States  (27  percent),  and  the  United  Kingdom 
(22  percent) . 

Mexico  was  the  principal  supplier  of  crude  petroleum  and  of 
gasoline  and  naphtha  in  1935-36,  and  the  United  States  of  lubricating 
oils.   In  1937,  however,  the  United  States  led  in  furnishing  imports 
of  crude  petroleum,  with  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  total,  in  terms 
of  value;  it  also  supplied  nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  lubricating 
oils,   Peru  occupied  first  place  as  the  supplier  of  gasoline  and 
naphtha,  with  A6  percent  of  the  total,  followed  by  the  United  States 
with  27  percent  and  Mexico  with  15  percent. 

Of  the  remaining  Guatemalan  import  groups,  Germany  in  1937  sup- 
plied more  than  one-third  of  the  paper  and  cardboard  and  manufactures 
(in  terms  of  value),  nearly  one-half  of  the  leather  and  manufactures, 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  glass  and  glassware,  and  three-fifths  of 
the  cement.   The  United  States  ranked  second  in  all  these  groups, 
and  also  supplied  nearly  three-fotirths  of  the  rubber  and  manufac- 
tures, nearly  two-thirds  of  copper,  brass,  bronze,  and  manuf actices , 
more  than  half  of  the  motion-pictiire  films,  and  all  of  the  wood.  All 
matches  imported  into  Guatemala  originate  in  Sweden. 


u 

United  States  Trade  with  Guatemala 

United  States  trade  with  Guateioala  is  conditioned  chiefly  by  the 
output  of,  and  the  markets  for,  coffee  and  bananas,  the  country *s  two 
principal  income-producing  commodities.   In  recent  years,  the  pro- 
duction and  export  of  bananas  have  increased  appreciably,  as  new 
acreage  has  been  brought  under  cultivation  to  offset  the  loss  of 
production  in  areas  affected  by  plant  disease.   Moreover,  the  United 
States  has  greatly  expanded  its  consumption  of  Guatemalan  bananas  and 
coffee,  Eind  has  invested  considerable  amounts  of  new  capital  in 
Guatemalan  banana  plantations;  as  a  result,  the  value  of  United 
States  imports  from  and  exports  to  Guatemala  has  risen  materially. 
Trend  of  United  States-Guatemalan  trade. 

The  United  States  market  for  Guatemalan  bananas  and  coffee, 
constituting  all  but  a  small  part  of  total  imports  from  that  country, 
has  fluctuated  greatly  in  the  last  15  years.   In  the  period  1924-28, 
when  the  prices  of  bananas  and  coffee  were  high,  total  imports  from 
Guatemala  averaged  U.l  million  dollars  annually.   They  declined  to 
3.5  million  dollars  in  1933,  but  since  then,  chiefly  because  of  a 
marked  increase  in  shipments  of  bananas,  they  have  risen  steadily; 
in  1939  they  reached  10.7  million  dollars,  or  only  slightly  less 
than  the  level  of  predepression  years.   The  growth  of  trade  has  been 
continued  into  the  war  period.   In  the  12  months  following  the  out- 
break of  war  in  Europe  (September  1939)  imports  amounted  to  12 
million  dollars,  and  in  the  calendar  year  19>^0,  to  11.1  million. 
Because  of  the  recent  rise  in  imports,  Guatemala's  share  in  total 
United  States  imports  from  Latin  America  has  also  increased  (see 
table  8). 
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I        Ebqjorts  from  the  United  States  to  Guatemala  have  also  risen  in 
I    recent  jears.   They  reached  a  recovery  peak  of  8.6  million  dollars  in 
1939,  compared  with  2,8  million  in  1932,  and  an  average  of  10.6 
million  in  the  period  192^-28.   After  the  outbreak  of  the  European 
war  they  increased  further;  during  the  first  12  months  of  the  war 
they  were  one-fourth  greater  than  in  the  previoios  12  months  (see 
■   table  8).   A  considerable  part  of  the  increased  trade  is  attribut- 
able to  the  recent  installation  of  spraying  equipment  on  banana 
plantations  to  combat  plant  disease,  and,  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  to  the  diversion  of  purchases  from  European  sources. 
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Table  8.  -  United  States  imports  from  and  exports  to  Guatemala, 
1924.-4.0,  and  in  the  12 -month  periods  Septenber-- August 
1938-39  and  1939-^0 

,  (Value  in  thousands  of  dollars)  


Year 


General  imports 


Value 


Percent  of  total 
United  States 
imports  from 
Latin  America 


Exports  (incl.   reexrcrts) 


Value 


Percent  of  total 
United  States 
exports  to 
Latin  Air-erica 


192;; 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

Y)3L 

1935  _ 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

19^0  1/  

12  mos.-  Sept,- 
Aug.   1/ 

1938-39  

1939-^0  

Percent  change 


10,089 
11,338 

10,179 
9,561 

8,^70 
7,^01 
.^,651 
-4,501 
3,48;i 

4,5A3 
6,LU 
8,36>4 
9,611 
9,529 

10,725 
11,091 


10,9-45 
11,961 

+9.3 


1.0 
1.1 
1.4. 
1.1 
1.0 

.84. 
1.1 
.97 

1.4 
1.1 

1.2 

1.3 

1.7 

1.4. 

2.1 

2.1 
1.8 


2.3 
1.9 


8,82A 

9,382 

11,088 

10,632 

13, 3U 

11,525 
7,305 
5,196 
2,820 
3,097 

4,070 
3,918 
4,553 
7,612 
6,861 

8,574 
9,117 


7,531 
9,456 

+25.6 


1.2 
1.1 
1.3 
1.3 
1.6 

1.3 
1.2 
1.7 
1.5 
1.4 

1.3 
1.1 
1.2 
1.3 
1.4 

1.5 
1.3 


1.5 
1.3 


1/  Preliminary. 


Source:  Compiled  from  official  statistics  01  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Commerce. 


United  States  importg  from  Quatemala. 

Composition.  -  Approximately  90  percent  of  the  imports  from 
Guatemala  are  accounted  for  by  bananas  and  coffee,  the  remainder  being 
mainly  crude  chicle  and  hardwood  logs.   Until  recently,  coffee  was 
the  principal  commodity  imported  from  Guatemala,  but  because  of  in- 
creasing imports  of  bananas,  chicle,  and  hardwood  logs,  its  share  in 
the  trade  has  declined.   In  1939  coffee  represented  40  percent  of  the 
total  imports,  as  compared  with  60  percent  in  1932,  whereas  imports  of 
bananas  increased  from  38  percent  in  1932  to  JS   percent  of  the  total 
in  1939;  in  that  year  their  value  exceeded  that  of  imports  of  coffee 
by  nearly  1  million  dollars  (see  table  9). 

Bananas.  -  Quatemala  is  the  third  largest  source  of  United  States 
imports  of  bananas,  being  exceeded  only  by  Mexico  and  Honduras,   In 
1939  Guatemala  supplied  17  percent  of  total  United  States  require- 
ments.  Imports  of  bananas  from  Quatemala  have  increased  greatly  in 
quantity  and  value  in  recent  years j  in  1939  they  totaled  9.6  million 
bunches,  valued  at  5.2  million  dollars,  compared  with  only  3.3  million 
bunches,  valued  at  1.7  million  dollars  in  1932  (see  table  9).  Though 
jjart  of  this  increase  is  attributable  to  the  recovery  in  demand  in  the 
Tftiited  States,  it  is  principally  the  result  of  greatly  increased  pro- 
duction in  Quatemala.   Serious  damage  caused  by  disease  in  producing 
areas  on  the  Atlantic  coast  led  to  rapidly  expanding  cultivation  on 
the  Pacific  coast  after  1936j  the  total  acreage  under  cultivation  in 
Guatemala  has  increased  sharply  since  that  year.-'   Severe  windstorms 
in  June  and  December  194-0>  however,  resulted  in  considerable  damage  to 


1/  The  United  Rruit  Company,  irtiich  exports  most  of  Guatemala ' s 
bananas,  increased  the  area  under  its  cxiltivation  from  16,200  acres  at 
the  end  of  1936  to  34,500  acres  at  the  end  of  1939. 


both  Pacific  and  Atlantic  coast  plantations,  and  since  then  shipments 
to  the  United  States  have  been  materially  reduced. 

Coffee,  -  United  States  imports  of  coffee  from  Guatemala,  the 
fifth  largest  sotirce,  hare  also  increased  greatly,  having  risen  from 
21.5  million  pounds  in  1929  to  56.4^  million  pounds  in  1939.  Because 
of  low  prices,  the  value  of  the  trade  has  not  exceeded  that  of  pre- 
depression  years,  despite  the  increased  volume  (see  table  9).   The 
growing  demand  for  Guatemalan  coffee  is  a  reflection  not  only  of  in- 
creased per  capita  consumption  of  all  coffees  in  the  United  States, 
but  also  of  the  more  rapid  increase  in  the  consumption  of  "mild" 
coffees  (from  Central  American  countries,  Colombia,  and  Venezuela), 
^ich  differ  from  the  "strong"  varieties  constituting  most  of  United 
States  imports. 

Under  the  Inter-American  Coffee  Agreement,  effective  for  3  years, 
October  1,  1940-October  1,  194^3  >  basic  quotas  were  adopted  for  allo- 
cating among  the  signatory  coffee-producing  countries  exports  to  the 
United  States  and  to  all  other  consuming  countries.   According  to 
the  agreement,  annual  imports  of  coffee  into  the  United  States  are  to 
be  limited  to  approximately  2.1  billion  pounds  (or  15.9  million  bags 

of  60  kilos),  of  which  70.8  million  pounds,  or  3.4  percent,  may  be 

1/ 
entered  from  Guatemala  «■*'  The  agreement  permits  an  increase  in 

Guatemala's  share  in  total  United  States  imports  of  coffee,  the  quota 

for  Guatemala  being  somewhat  larger  than  recent  imports  from  that 

country  (see  table  9)« 

Other  products.  -  In  the  last  few  years  Guatemala  has  become  a 

substantial  secondary  supplier  of  United  States  imports  of  chicle, 

\ised  in  making  chewing  gum.   In  1932  no  imports  of  chicle  came  from 

1/  Effective  June  1,  1941,  the  Inter-American  Coffee  Board  in- 
creased the  total  quantity  of  coffee  permitted  entry  into  the  United 
States,  raising  the  Guatemalan  quota  to  nearly  72  million  pounds. 
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Guatemala,  but  in  1939  they  amoiinted  to  2  million  pounda  (valued  at 
697  thousand  dollars)  and  represented  L^.  percent  of  total  United  State 
imports.   Mexico  remained  the  principal  source,  supplying  75  percent 
of  the  total.   The  increase  in  imports  from  Guatemala  is  attributable 
principally  to  a  revival  there  of  the  collection  of  chicle,  which  in  a: 
earlier  period  had  been  large. 

In  recent  years  Guatemala  has  also  become  a  leading  supplier  of 
certain  imported  hardwoods,  the  principal  varieties  being  lignum  vitae 
used  chiefly  in  shipbuilding,  and  prima  vera,  used  in  making  furniture 
United  States  imports  of  lignum  vitae,  more  than  one-half  of  which  camt 
from  Guatemala  in  1939,  are  utilized  princijjally  as  bearings  for  pro- 
peller shafts  of  ships;  the  extreme  density,  toiighness,  and  self- 
lubricating  qualities  of  lignum  vitae  make  it  the  only  satisfactory 
material  for  this  special  purpose.   Impoiiis  have  increased  greatly  in 
the  last  2  years,  partly  because  of  increased  shipbuilding  require- 
ments (see  table  9)- 

Dutiable  status  of  imports.  -  Inasmuch  as  bananas,  coffee,  chicle, 
and  hardwood  logs  are  on  the  free  list,  practically  all  of  United 
States  imports  from  Guatemala  enter  free  of  duty.   In  the  trade 
agreement  with  Guatemala,  effective  June  15,  1936,  the  duty  on  honey 
was  reduced  from  3  cents  per  pound  to  2  cents;  it  was  further  reduced 
to  1^  cents  per  po\ind  in  the  second  trade  agreement  with  Canada, 
effective  January  1,  1939*   The  duties  on  pineapples,  prepared  guavas, 
not  specially  provided  for,  and  guava  and  mango  pastes  and  pulps  were 
bound  against  increase  at  the  rates  to  which  they  previoiisly  had  been 
reduced  in  -Uie  agreement  with  Haiti,  effective  June  3,  1935.   The 
duty-free  status  of  bananas,  coffee,  and  hardwood  logs  was  also  bound. 
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United  States  exports  to  Guatemala. 

The  composition  of  United  States  exports  to  GSuateraala,  largely  a 
nonindustrial  country,  is  similar  to  that  of  exports  to  most  Central 
American  countries,  chiefly  manufactured  products.   The  principal 
groups  of  products  are  machinery  and  vehicles,  metals  and  manufac- 
tures, and  textile  manufactures  (see  table  U).   Exports  to  Guatemala 
are  as  diverse  as  those  to  other  Latin  American  countries;  the  leading 
commodities,  shown  in  table  12,  aggregated  less  than  one-half  of  total 
export  values  in  1939.   Among  these  were  cotton  cloth,  wheat  flour, 
copper  Biilphate,  fuel  oil,  centrifugal  ^wmps,  cotton  sheetings,  gaso- 
line, passenger  cars,  and  motor  trucks. 

The  most  outstanding  factors  affecting  recent  exports  to  Guate- 
mala have  been  the  efforts  of  banana  producers  to  combat  the  ravages 
of  the  plant  disease  on  the  east  coast,  the  development  of  new  banana- 
producing  acreage  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  extension  of  the  Guate- 
malan railroad  system.   Substantial  quantities  of  capital  equipment 
and  supplies  have  been  shipped  to  Guatemala  to  counteract  the  plant 
disease.   Exports  to  Guatemala  of  copper  sulphate,  the  principal 
constituent  of  the  fungicide  periodically  sprayed  upon  the  plants, 
increased  in  value  from  only  a  few  hundred  dollars  in  1936  to  291 
thousand  dollars  in  1939.   The  installation  and  operation  of  perma- 
nent spraying  equipment  also  resulted  in  greatly  increased  shipments 
from  the  United  States  of  piamps,  fuel  oil  used  in  their  operation,  and 
pressiure  pipe  utilized  for  distributing  the  fungicide.   Because  of 
increased  railroad  construction  in  Guatemala,  exports  of  railroad  ties, 
rails,  and  other  track  material  rose  sharply  in  1937;  shipments  of 
locomotive  and  railway  car  parts  also  increased  (see  table  12) . 
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Other  exports  which  have  been  appreciably  larger  in  recent  years 
include  raw  cotton,  gasoline,  steel  bars  and  sheets,  metal  drums, 
household  refrigerators,  and  radio  apparatus.   The  quantity  of  raw 
cotton  shipped  to  Guatemala  in  1939  was  more  than  double  that  of  the 
previous  decadej  the  Increased  exports  of  raw  cotton,  and  the 
accompanying  decreased  trade  in  cotton  cloth,  reflect  the  growth  of 
Guatemalans  textile  industry. 
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Table  11.  -  United  States  exports  (domestic  merchandise)  to 
Guatemala  by  groups  of  commodities,  in  1938  and  1939 

(In  thousands  of  dollars) 


Groups  of  commodities 


1938 


1939i/ 


Animals  and  animal  products,  edible,  total  

Animals  and  animal  products,  inedible,  total  

Vegetable  food  products  and  beverages,  total  

Wheat  floTir 


Vegetable  products,  inedible,  except  fibers 
and  wood,  total  


Textile  fibers  and  manufactures,  total  

Raw  cotton  

Cotton  manufactures  


Wood  and  paper,  total  

Railroad  ties,  creosoted  or  other  preserved 
Paper  and  manufactures  


Nonraetallic  minerals,  total 

Refined  mineral  oils  


Metals  and  manufactures,  except  machinery  and 

vehicles,  total  — 

Iron  and  steel  mill  products  

Advanced  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel  — 


Machinery  and  vehicles,  total  

Electrical  machinery  and  apparatus  

Industrial  machinery 

Automobiles,  parts  and  accessories  

Chemicals  and  related  products,  total  

Medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  preparations  

Chemical  specialties  


Pigments,  paints,  and  varnishes 


liscellaneous 


Total  exports  


153 
1^ 


10/^ 


AAA 


172 


.200. 


86 
602 


317 
83 

675 


A91 


1,118 


669 
32A 

1,616 


AO-^ 
539 
33A 

i41 


134 
275 
112 

273 


6,836 


165 
202 


152 


633 


377 
208 


110 
959 


309 
129 

ML 


681 


1,505 


892 
421 

1,870 


340 
764 

ao 

772 


168 
362 
111 

323 


8,510 


1/    Preliminary, 


Source:  Compiled  from  official  statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 
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Balance  of  payments  between  the  United  State8__and  Guatemala. 

The  principal  features  of  the  balance  of  payments  between  the 
United  States  and  Guatemala  in  recent  years  (see  table  13)  have  been 
the  comparatively  large  import  trade  balance  for  the  United  States,  the 
substantial  expenditures  of  United  States  travelers  in  Guatemala,  and 
the  investment  of  new  United  States  capital  in  Guatemalan  banana 
plantations . 

The  United  States  has  customarily  had  an  import  merchandise 
balance  with  Guatemala.   This  balance,  moreover,  has  been  compara- 
tively large  in  the  last  5  years;  in  1939  it  amounted  to  2.2  million 
dollars.   In  addition  to  the  strictly  merchandise  imports  from  Guate- 
mala, the  United  States  has  also  imported  some  gold,  v/hich  is  the  prod- 
uct of  Guatemalan  mines,  and  does  not  represent  monetary  reserves. 
The  substantial  debit  balance  for  the  United  States  arising  from  the 
merchandise  and  gold  accounts  is  increased  further  by  the  expenditures 
of  United  States  travelers  in  Guatemala,  which  rose  to  0.7  million 
dollars  in  1938.   (See  table  13.) 

Interest,  bond-redemption,  and  sinking-fund  receipts  liy  United 
States  owners  of  Guatemalan  dollar  bonds  have  been  substantial  credits 
for  the  United  States  in  its  financial  transactions  with  Guatemala. 
Interest  has  been  received  continuously  throughout  the  period  shown, 
but  the  amounts  received  have  been  smaller  and  on  an  adjusted  basis 
since  1932,  viien  the  dollar  bonds  of  Guatemala  went  into  default.   At 
the  end  of  1938  estimated  United  States  holdings  of  the  dollar  bonds  of 
Guatemala  totaled  4.7  million  dollars  (par  value) ,i/ but  as  a  result  of 
retirements,  and  cancellations  since  then,  this  amount  has  been 


1/  U,  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  The  Balance  of  International  Pay- 
ments of  the  United  States  in  1938,  p.  90. 
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mateTi&Hy  reduced.   Until  1939  there  were  three  issues  of  dollar 
bondsj  one,  after  default,  was  replaced  in  1936  by  readjustment  bonds 
on  which  interest  has  been  paid  in  full.   Partial  interest  continued 
to  be  paid  on  the  other  two  issues,  until  one  of  these,  which  was 
privately  held,  was  purchased  end  canceled  hy  the  GniatemelEn  Govern- 
ment in  1939.   As  a  resiilt  of  these  actions,  remittances  (interest 
and  principal  payments)  annually  due  United  States  OT/ners  of  Gxiate- 
malan  dollar  bonds  are  no  longer  a  large  item  in  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments between  the  two  counti'ies. 

The  statistics  shown  in  table  13  cover  only  part  of  the  items 
customarily  inclijded  in  a  balance  of  payments  statement;  the  prin- 
cipal items  omitted  are  the  income  from  United  States  investments 
(credit)  and  the  investment  of  United  States  capital  in  Guatemala 
(debit).   Both  items  may  be  large,  although  they  partially  offset 
each  other  in  the  balance  of  accounts.   As  a  result  of  the  develop- 
ment of  new  banana-producing  sites  in  Guatemala  and  the  efforts  of  the 
banana  producers  to  counteract  the  effects  of  banana  diseases,  several 
million  dollars  of  new  capital  have  been  invested  in  United  States 
enterprises  in  Guatemala.   Such  investments  have,  of  course,  been 
pertly  reflected  in  the  recent  increase  in  exports  to  Guatemala,   A 
large  jjart  of  the  income  from  United  States  investments  in  Guatemala 
(valued  at  ^C,A  million  dollars  at  the  end  of  1936^/)  is  also  re- 
flected in  the  merchandise  accoiint,  as  a  substantial  part  of  United 
States  imports  from  Guatemala  consists  of  products  of  United  States 
enterprises  operating  in  Guatemala.   A  part  of  the  revenue  obtained 
from  the  sale  of  such  products  in  the  United  States  market  is  re- 
tained by  these  concerns  as  income  on  their  investment. 

1/  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  American  Direct  Investments  in 
Foreign  Countries  -  1936,  p.  12, 
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